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PREFACE 


The relationship between the school and the community is important in determining educational policy 
in most countries of the world. This issue of Education Abstracts attempts to illustrate the importance of 
the community school in underdeveloped areas -in other words as a form of Fundamental Education, 
However, much of the important research and experiments into the relationship of school and community 
has been carried out in the more advanced countries, while the results of this work have important 
implications in all countries. In addition, therefore, to abstracting accounts of the community adhe in 
Fundamental Education programmes the editors have thought it wise to include examples from a wide 
range of countries. Also included.are some examples of sociological studies which have a bearing on the 
subject. From these extremely wide fields the selections are suggestive rather than comprehensive. The 
material treated shows that the relationship between the school and the community is viewed differently in 
different parts of the world, and it is hoped the educator who is considering the strengthening of these 
ties and who wishes to study foreign practices and adapt those of them best suited to the needs and 
resources of his own country, will find in this study at least definite leads towards sources of information. 


The United States of America and the Philippines, though not by any means alone, have spent much 
time and effort in studying the problems involved, and consequently their contributions are reflected in 
the number of entries in the second part of this issue. As the «Community School» has been accepted in 
the Philippines as an important factor in national educational organization, and as its use there is very 
closely related to fundamental education, a Filipino, Dr. Flores, who has had considerable experience in 
this field, was asked to write the introductory essay. Dr. Flores, who was Superintendent of Schools in 
Bohol and Bulacan provinces, is now executive secretary of the Unesco National Commission of the 


Philippines. 


The Education Clearing House of Unesco would peesiate comments on this issue, and also 
references to other sources of literature which would be valuable to the educator concerned with making 
the school an effective part of a Fundamental Education programme. 














COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
by Gerardo Flores 


47, Historical background of the community school* 





Students of education know that the basic philosophy of the community school is not a recent 
development. Children in primitive society were schooled in the ways of primitive life not apart 
from home and community but in and for them, There was hardly any system to deserve being 
called a school, yet youngsters learned to adjust themselves directly to their social and physical 
environment, making use of such environment - its stimulations, rewards and punishments - in 
the manner their elders had established, 


Unfortunately, as education became more institutionalized, the community school unity 
weakened, but now the school is tending to return to the people from which it sprang. It is re- 
quired to serve their needs, to minister to their wants, and to help fulfil their desire for self- 
improvement, This has been the motivation for movements in various parts of the world which, 
if not always called the community school movement, bear affinity to it in their basic philosophy. 
China, in years before the Second World War, tried a mass education and social reconstruction 
movement aimed at improving the living conditions of village folk. Mexico experimented with 
mobile units called cultural missions, Orata(1) pointed out other examples, such as the 'basic 
education' scheme in India, the 'country colleges' of England, the 'folk high schools' in Scandi- 
navia and 'folk schools' in Canada. In identifying the similarities of their basic approach to the 
education of the people, he however stressed the soundness of the community school approach, 
which he himself tried in an Indian community in South Dakota, United States of America, in 
1936-1937. At about the same time, a community school was established in a Spanish-speaking 
village near the Mexican border at Nambe, New Mexicol2), In 1938 a programme of home and 
community improvement was started at Holtsville, Alabama(3:65), Then in 1939 Harold S, Sloan 
devoted the resources of the Alfred S, Sloan Foundation to the problem of improving community 
life through experiments in applied economics which when fully developed included schools in 
Kentucky, Florida and Vermont. 


Even before these attempts in developing a community school educational programme, the 
National Society for the Study of Education of the United States of America focused attention on 
the 'school as a community centre', In fact this was the subject of its tenth yearbook, Later in 
its thirtieth yearbook the status of rural education was made the subject of study. Again in its 
fifty-first yearbook, the society produced a volume entitled 'Education in rural communities’, 
Part II, which is a compendium of ideas on various phases of rural education(4), A similar 
attempt to bring together the ideas of various authorities and workers in rural education was 
made in Washington in 1944(5), Since then many more attempts have been made to make the 
school an effective instrument in improving the quality of living in rural communities, Including 
some of those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, Ramirez made an integrative study of com- 
munity school programmes in thirty-seven schools or local school systems(3:27-180) 





In the Philippines, some rudiments of the community school approach to education were 
evident in the practices of settlement farm schools in sparsely populated and less-developed 
areas for a long time before the Second World War, where pupils learned practical farming in 
the morning and attended school in the afternoon, Unfortunately, the latter part - the school 
work - was so far removed from their daily life, and so little attempt was made to influence the 
parents, that the school had little effect in changing their ways of living. It was not until after 
the war that serious pioneering attempts were started in Bohol and Iloilo to put into practice 
principles of the community school(6: 7-13). Later, as an offshoot of the report of the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee of the 1948 Convention of Superintendents, and the adoption of the community 
school programme in Bohol and Cagayan, many school heads took the lead in establishing com- 
munity schools in Bataan, Bulacan, Pangasinan, Cebu and other provinces, The Philippine 
The numbers underlined refer to items in the bibliography at the end of this essay. Where 
necessary a page reference is also given. 
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Association of School Superintendents subsequently produced a yearbook describing some of the 
successful practices tried by educators(”), Today the community schools have become the most 


important feature of the educational system on the basic level. 


Basic principles of the community school 





'What would happen if the schools, serving low-income groups where unrealized opportuni- 
ties exist, built the major part of their programmes around the three economic necessities of 
food, housing and clothing? ... What would be the result if somehow the old-time subjects were 
geared to present realities, if community needs were pointed out, latent possibilities demonstra- 
ted, and every glimmer of effort to translate learning into practice, tactfully encouraged?! 
These were the challenging questions that the Sloan projects on community education faced, and 
experiment supplied answers that can serve as pointers to those interested in the community 
school approach(8:101)_, 


In the fundamental education of anAmerindiancommunity,Orata sought to achieve the utmost 
in integrative education. The home, school and community worked together so that the child and 
the adult would be educated simultaneously through real-life activities designed to develop their 
potentialities and improve themselves(9), Some of the specific principles developed in this 
project are: that the people be made aware of their own problems and work co-operatively in 
solving those within their power; that they learn to organize themselves and use democratic pro- 
cedures in their home-community-school activities; that community resources - human and 
natural - be used to advantage in their educative projects; that learning of the various subjects 
be related to community experiences; and that children and adults should appraise together the 
results of their work, 


Ramirez(3:248-253) defined the community school as 'any school that renders educational 
service to the people of the entire community service area, not only to the children of school 
age; and that the discovery, development and use of the resources of the community become a 
regular part of the educational facilities of the school'(3:11), 


Reviewing the literature on the community school, Olsen cited ten formulations of its 
principles(19), Important among these are those of Everett (1938), of Olsen (1945) and of the 
United States National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration (1948). Conclu- 
ding the review of such formulations, Olsen cited four qualitative levels of operation of the com- 
munity school as follows: first, making the school an ‘ideal democratic community'; second, re- 
lating 'what is learned verbally in school to what goes on in the community'; third, 'bringing ob- 
jects and people from the community into the school building, and... taking children into the 
community'; and fourth, getting children, teachers and lay persons together to solve community 
problems, From this study has emerged the definition of the community school as 'that organ- 
izing of the local community efforts in such a way as to give leadership to the community's efforts 
to improve the learning of all its members'(10:227), 


Extensive trials of the community school idea in the Philippines have resulted in the form- 
ulation of principles designed as a guide to educational workers. Ina bulletin circulated through- 
out the country, the Director of the Bureau of Public Schools adopted the concepts formulated by 
Olsen. Writing in the first yearbook of school superintendents, Tupas pointed out the educational 
implications of the community school, Later, the same author synthesized experiences in com- 
munity school work into six principles, namely, '(1) adherence to democratic principles and pro- 
cesses; (2) utilization of native mores, traditions, cultures and the corresponding approach to 
community needs and problems from the grassroots level; (3) the concept that the community 
school programme is designed mainly for the furtherance of the common welfare; (4) active par- 
ticipation of the community, the school, other government entities and lay organizations in the 
pursuit of local as well as national objectives; (5) a better understanding of the function of the 
school through the actual participation of adults in its activities; and (6) development and en- 
richment of the curriculum by the effective utilization of resources, needs and problems of the 
community as well as those of the nation and the world'(6: 21-22), 


On the basis of experience with the community school in the Philippines, Bernardino de- 
fined it as 'a school that is totally oriented toward the improvement od democratic living in the 
community'(11:20), Perhaps a clearer statement than this is given in a publication of the Unesco 
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National Commission of the Philippines: 'The community school ... is a school in which children 
and their elders learn simultaneously the tools of learning and use them to advantage in achieving 


improvement in home and community life!(12:12-13), 


Organization for community school work 





Like any other school, the community school cannot dispense with the formal scheme of 
grade classification of pupils under appropriately assigned teachers. From here on, the com- 
munity school differs from the traditional school in that it enables adults to participate in the edu- 
cation of children and youth while at the same time improving their standard of living. What co- 
operative mechanism is used to achieve these ends? 


Organizational schemes that have been developed in schools having community improvement 
programmes differ in various cultural settings. In the United States of America, the council, 
the committee set-up and the PTA are widely used. Ramirez has described this operation of 
several areas of the United States of America(3:27-180), A council may draw membership from 
educational circles, business firms, farm groups, labour organizations, governmental bodies, 
and civic organizations, It may give advisory service, conduct studies and co-ordinate activi- 
ties of various groups. Committees are used on the county and higher levels but, like the PTA, 
are most common on the local school and community level. The striking characteristic of the 
workings of the various groups is adherence to democratic principles and usages. Summarizing 
his impressions, Ramirez noted that there usually exist the following: a central co-ordinating 
body composed of representatives of different agencies in the community, with a smaller exe- 
cutive committee to execute policies; study groups which make surveys or studies needed in de- 
veloping programmes; and finally working groups that put into operation the plans of activities 
developed by the co-ordinating and planning body(3:253-5, 323-4), Under such general scheme 
the school becomes a community centre, 


The development of community centres and community associations is also receiving at- 
tention in England, as noted by the National Council of Social Service(13), Schools offer the most 
convenient place for community associations to meet in and discuss plans. Instead of permanently 
utilizing the school facilities, however, the associations tend to establish separate community 
centres where educational, recreational and cultural activities are held, 


The organizational scheme for the community schools of the Philippines takes into account 
indigenous cultural factors, as well as those resulting from the influence of Spanish and American 
culture, At present the most effective means of mustering the human resources for community 
school work are, on the village level, the puroks or neighbourhood associations which were called 
‘little democracies! by Laya(14:83-93), Because the puroks function like little democracies, where 
members share in the authority and responsibility over community improvement projects with the 
assistance of the schools, they, the puroks, serve as true schools in the intelligent exercise of 
the rights, and faithful performance of the duties of citizens. Teachers serve as advisers in these 
associations, where they make their influence bear most fruit if they stimulate and guide group 
processes rather than dominate them. How the purok operates effectively is clearly illustrated 
by the work done in a river community in the Philippines which is characterized by the important 
réle of families and the democratic sharing of responsibilities and obligations(12:36-37), How the 
purok is integrated with the school for community improvement is shown in a publication issued 
by the Bureau of Public Schools(15), The programme requires awareness of needs and resources, 
the use of projects for which there are sufficient resources, application for outside help in dealing 
with problems insoluble with available resources, and evaluation of results(12:71), 





The purok is most effective when the homes are near each other. In some places, zones 
and PTA's are more suitable organizational schemes. In any case the puroks, zones or PTA's 
are often federated on the town and provincial levels, so as to secure co-ordination of objectives 
and efforts, and to enable government and civic agencies to aid villagers. 





Gaffud, one of the first to establish community schools in the Philippines, distinguished 
five organizational approaches as follows: (1) a small group studies an idea proposed by one man, 
consults a bigger group, and finally agrees ona plan of action; (2) an organization similar to the 
One just described, except that there is more participation by parents and students; (3) a group 
of teachers led by a teacher; (4) institutional organization with the school taking direct action in 
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community improvement; and (5) folk group headed by a lay leader. The group mechanism used 
in his schools had four major characteristics, namely, that there were ideas worthy to be worked 
out; there were leaders; the democratic process was used; and a motivation was needed that 
resulted in group action(7:64-73), 


Community school methods and techniques 





Because of the need of integrating school learning with life in the home and community, the 
traditional methods of learning bits of information in compartmentalized subjects have to be re- 
cast, The community school does not reject book knowledge learned through drills and other 
time-honoured procedures; it requires such knowledge, but in relation to experiences which 
develop the learner's capacities and interests and improve his living conditions. How to make 
the knowledge functional, so as to make the learner's life and that of his family and community 
better, is the criterion. However, there is no single method that can achieve the desired pur- 
pose; a variety of methods and approaches is necessary. It seems desirable, however, to point 
out some of the methods that, when properly applied, will yield fruitful results in community 
school work, 


Problem-solving is one of such methods, Olsen(14)reports several examples in the United 
States of America, such as a fifth grade class examining living costs in a Missouri school anda 
fourth grade group in a Pennsylvania school finding out how it could make its neighbourhood a 
better place to live in(14), The work of Tireman and Watson at Nambe(2) and Orata(1) at Kyle 
was characterized by frequent and effective use of the problem-solving procedure in which adults 
and children participated in clarifying the problem, gathering and classifying facts about it, ex- 
ploration of remedies and adopting one or more of them, putting a proposed solution into effect 
and evaluating the results. Problems touched on were such topics as health, wise use of leisure, 
economic improvement, home and family life, and moral and civic life, 





Projects and experience-units are much in evidence in community school work. They cover 
a very wide variety such as teaching illiterates to read, raising pigs and poultry, keeping home 
gardens, beautifying the home, improving public places like streets and squares, etc, (1, 2, 3, 6,7, 





9,12, 14, 19, 20,21), Children in school acquire information and skills in the various subjects 


which are made to contribute to the success of the projects or experience-units, 


Surveys and field trips are utilized to enable children and adults to assess existing condi- 
tions, determine needs, ascertain resources, learn from the experience of others, and evaluate 
progress, Such surveys and field trips are not done merely for the sake of learning from the 
community to enrich school education, important though this may be, but are also used to enable 
the school to help raise standards of living in the community(1, 2, 3,6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 20, 21), 





Classes in various places in the community enable the pupils to learn directly through ob- 
servation and give parents opportunity to see their children at work or to help sometimes in the 
discussions(12), 


Demonstrations and experiments are used to promote adoption of better techniques in 
household crafts, animal care, plant propagation, disease and pest control, and other important 
concerns of rural communities(I, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 21) 





In effecting improvement of community living while promoting the educational growth of both 
adults and children, the procedures employed come under four different approaches: the direct 
approach, the indirect approach, the dual approach, and the unitary approach(§:32-36), The main 
feature of the direct approach is that pupils and teachers go out of school to the community to 
render public service, using community improvement activities as the application of the ideas 
learned in the various subjects. The indirect approach seeks to effect improvement in conditions 
of living through the curriculum or through the teaching in school, geared to the needs and 
problems of home and community life. Under the dual approach pupils and adults are taught 
separately in classes, The duality may also be interpreted to mean combining the features of 
the direct and indirect approaches, Finally, the unitary approach considers the education of 
adults and children as a whole problem and deals with it in an integrative manner as was done at 
Kyle(1), Nambe(2) and Calinog(12:100-115), 
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The curriculum of the community school 





In the broadest sense, the curriculum of the community school is life, here and now. Yet 
it does not aim to perpetuate that way of life but to make it more abundant and satisfying. While 
the starting point is present living, it evaluates living against the experience of the past, gaining 
perspective thereby and getting a clearer understanding of what the future should be. Progress 
is therefore rooted in the culture that the past has bequeathed to the present, using the latter as 
the springboard for achieving the better life perceived ahead. 


Community schools established at Nambe, Kyle and in many parts of the Philippines have 
followed the orientation described above. The nuclear schools of Peru also are similarly con- 
ceived and oriented(1§), 


In selecting subject-matter for teaching, the teachers of the Spanish-speaking community 
at Nambe are guided by considerations which include, among other things, utilizing the resources 
of the community, finding out the most important needs of the people, utilizing the services of all 
available agencies, making life at Nambe the starting point of the curriculum, and ensuring that 
the learner acquires the basic skills in the various subjects(2: 21-27), In implementing these 
principles the teachers have become creative; they construct curricular materials and use those 
already available, which have immediate application in the solution of problems at Nambe. 


An educator, writing about the curriculum suited for rural schools in the Philippines cites 
among several considerations the following: the curriculum should relate to social needs; the 
instructional materials should reflect rural environment; the curriculum should select for pre- 
servation elements of the cultural heritage vital to the people's goals; the curriculum should 
enable the learner to participate intelligently in the life of the community; it should use to ad- 
vantage community resources; it should give due attention to the growth and development of the 
learners; it should be functionally organized; and it should be developed as a co-operative work 
of educators and laymen(7:203-210), 


In schemes of community school education the effective use of community resources is a 
vital feature. Ramirez summarizes in his work how such resources are identified and used. He 
names four categories, namely, natural resources, human resources, technological resources 
and institutional resources(3:181-199), In regard to the first, he shows how schools have utilized 
them as 'learning laboratories' and how they may be developed to meet recreational demands of 
the community. Democratic participation is found to be the best means of getting human re- 
sources into action while 'group action is the medium of expression' of such resources, There 
is need, however, for training human power and of helping it through leadership. The last two 
categories are in reality human resources which can be exploited for the good of the community. 
Archer, writing in the seventeenth yearbook of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, enumerates some guiding principles in selecting suitable resources for study(17). 


In the daily scheduling of school activities, the community school has to abandon strict 
compartmentalization of subjects. Experience or activity units may cut across subject-matter 
boundaries of the various school subjects so that a certaindegree of flexibility in the scheduling be- 
comes a necessity. Periods normally assigned to various subjects may at times be fused to 
enable teacher and pupils to carry out a certain project or activity in pursuance of a definite and 
valid goal of learning. The work at the Amerindian school in Kyle is a good illustration(1). 


Teaching staff and co-operating lay personnel 





Teachers suited to community school work have to be trained in a manner different from the 
traditional scheme followed in normal schools and teachers! colleges. Realizing this, with the 
assistance of Unesco, the Philippines established a fundamental education training centre in 
Bayambang officially known as the Philippine Community School Training Centre(18), 


What should teachers of the community school be trained for? Obviously certain skills 
valid to the educational work performed by community schools have to be identified. These skills 
have been analysed by Naval and Martinez in their report published in the first yearbook of 
Philippine Superintendents of schools(7:125-158), Among them are: reliance upon democrati« 
group procedures, skill in community analysis, disposition to look at the learner as a growing 
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personality, ability to work with adults and children in developing curricular materials, to con- 
duct good public relations for the school, and to evaluate educational programmes in terms not 
only of community living but also in terms of growth of the learner, While the new-type teacher 
needed to meet the requirements of community schools is being produced in training centres, 
there is need for retraining those assigned to schools which have been transformed into com- 
munity schools, Realizing the need for such training, Aguilar, a pioneer worker in the field of 
community education, promoted successfully a local training group(19), That the training can go 
hand in hand with the transformation of the traditional school into a community school is demon- 
strated by Orata(1) at Kyle and Tireman and Watson(2) at Nambe. 


Community school teachers have to live in the communities served by the schools to which 
they have been assigned; they should not be 'commuters', In the work of civic organizations 
they should be active participants, particularly when these organizations engage in community 
service or improvement projects. Often they have to assume leadership réles while lay leaders 
are being sought or trained. They must not forget, however, that their main réle is that of 
guidance of young learners and of adults who need help in improving their lot(3:233-8, 12:70), 


The rOdle of teachers indicated above should be matched by appropriate réles of others in- 
volved in the community school, Ramirez points out also the réles of the pupils, the leaders, 


the consultants and the citizens(3:226-247) | 


Evaluating the community school 





How effective is the community school as a means of promoting fundamental or community 
education? A careful check is needed to show whether its results are fruitful enough and its con- 
tinuance justified, and to show where it needs to be strengthened. Olsen gives several samples 
of evaluation in the United States of America where changes in the behaviour of learners, attitude 
shifts, and changes in social and economic conditions are measured to reveal whether improve- 
ment has resulted from the application of community school techniques(10:130-186), There is 
abundant evidence recorded in favour of the community school and obtained through tests, experi- 
ments, follow-up observational surveys, questionnaires and interviews, and other evaluating pro- 
cedures. The community school activities at Kyle were subjected to continuous evaluation by the 
teachers, parents and school pupils from the inception of the changed school programme until 
the end of the school year(1:169-215), at Nambe(2:132-164)a committee made careful measure- 
ments and observations as at Iloilo(23), In both cases the verdict is very much to the credit of 
the community school, 


It is apparent that evaluation of the community school programme is much more complicated 
than evaluation of the work of the traditional school. The changes to be appraised would have to 
be looked for in school pupils, in their parents - in the whole population served by the school, 
Furthermore, improvement or lack of it would have to be noted in practices and conditions ob- 
served in homes, public places, farms and gardens, shops and factories, in fact everywhere in 
the community. The ultimate test is whether there is a change towards better living. 


Ramirez lists the techniques - achievement tests, diaries and anecdotal records, auto- 
biographies, check lists and scales, clinical tests, scientific devices, school records, value 
judgments, and personality ratings - that have been used to reveal the amount of change(3:277), 


It is not enough that the results of the community school programme be evaluated, It 
presents to the evaluator many other challenges. Some of these are named by the Unesco 
National Commission of the Philippines in one of its recent publications(12:21-22), For instance, 
criteria should be set up for evaluating group organization, group methods, and the performance 
of individuals, A system of priority is imperative when the community school faces a long array 
of community needs and problems. Human and other resources have to be appraised, as also the 
curricular materials developed and used by teachers and pupils. Projects and activities need to 
be reviewed as well as the methods employed in them, And new objectives should be appreciated 
as old purposes are realized. 


Finally, Olsen formulated a set of general principles applicable in evaluating community 
schools: that evaluation should be made an ‘integral and continuous part of the community pro- 
ject'; that the 'objectives of a community experience be made the basis for its evaluation'; that 
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the evaluation 'be comprehensive'; that the evaluation 'use varied techniques of appraisal and 
utilize many sources of data'; that the evaluation 'be concerned with both immediate and ultimate 
changes in student behaviour'; and that the evaluation stress 'self-appraisal, both for the group 
and individual! (24: xiii), 
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GENERAL WORKS 


National Society for the Study of Education, The Community School, ed, by Nelson B, Henry, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953, 292 p. (Fifty-second Yearbook, Prt, 2) 





The purposes of this symposium are described as (a) to report on the development and 
present status of the community school, (b) to note its special relationships and unique 
features and (c) to describe, analyse and interpret some important research and practice, 
The community school is here defined as ... ''a school which has concerns beyond the 
training of literate ... citizens who reflect the values and processes of a particular .. 
setting. In addition to these basic educational tasks it is directly concerned with improving 
all aspects of living in the community, in the broad meaning of that concept, in the local, 
State, regional, national or international community. To attain that end, the community 
school is consciously used by the people of the community". 











Within the terms of this definition, four different emphases are distinguished among 
community schools: (a) the community-centred curriculum, where the school looks upon 
the community as a resource for the enrichment of its programme, and where action by 
the school for community improvement is largely incidental to the carrying out of the 
curriculum plan, This is analogous to the situation in various Unesco training programmes 
for fundamental education workers, as at Patzcuaro in Mexico, Sirs-el-Layyan in Egypt and 
Yelwal in Mysore, India, in each of which the practical results achieved in the neighbour - 
ing area are in the nature of a by-product, the emphasis being on the training of pupils who 
will return to their communities with the new attitudes engendered by such training; (b) 
the vocation-centred curriculum in which the school looks to the community as primarily a 
resource to give pupils various kinds of work. In such schools the heads of industry and 
civic and other agencies may have some voice in curriculum planning, and the school may 
maintain vocational guidance and follow-up services for pupils, as well as offering adult 
classes to meet the vocational demands of the community; (c) the community-centre school, 
in which the physical facilities of the school are widely used by various groups in the com- 
munity, and the emphasis is primarily on this use, with little or no attempt to integrate 
plans and procedures for community development; (d) the community-service school, in 
which the emphasis is on the improvement of community life. Here stress is laid in the 
curriculum upon community problems; pupils and parents alike study such problems, and 
not only are the physical facilities of the school used by citizens but there is also a definite 
plan of action co-ordinating the whole range of school-community activities. This is the 
type of community school in the Philippines, where efforts to improve community standards 
are not accidental or incidental either to the use of the community by the school, or to the 
use of the school by the community. 


The definition of ''community school'' quoted earlier is significant for its pluralistic 
approach to the identification of the community (... local, State, regional, national or 
international ...), an approach which is developed in its American setting in an early 
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chapter. The point has a wide importance for the development of the community school 
everywhere, One may take as an example India, where the aims of national development 
must be translated into, and themselves be served by, State and local activity. This 
plurality of communities with various levels of corporate existence is part of the most 
general change of our time, a shift from one kind of society to another; as regards those 
countries in which the community school is most immediately concerned with fundamental 
education, it points to the need for a broad and co-ordinated approach if the school is not 
to become a parochial hindrance to wider horizons, 


In addition to a thorough theoretical and historical treatment of the community school, 
this Yearbook deals with such practical problems as staffing, programme, organization 
and administration; and a number of community school programmes in America and 
elsewhere are described. There are bibliographical references and an index, 


AFRICA 
(FRENCH CAMEROONS) 
2. 'Le réle du personnel enseignant du premier degré dans l'éducation de base!’ Initiatives; 


bulletin d'éducation de base, supplément au Bulletin de l'Enseignement au Cameroun, 4, 
Premier trimestre 1954, pp.18-35. Yaoundé. Bureau d'Education de Base au Cameroun. 





At the beginning of the 1954-55 school year, an official circular was sent to all primary 
teachers in the French Cameroons instructing them to participate actively in the fundamen- 
tal education campaign undertaken by the Comité territorial d'Education de base. The 
circular states that it is essential that schools become the nucleus of community life, 
assigns to teachers the specific task of studying what they can do for their villages, and 
reminds them that they are expected to prepare village studies along the lines suggested by 
J.C. Pauvert in his study 'Enquéte sur les communautés rurales' published in the first 
issue of Initiatives (February 1954, pp. 31-42). The official instruction places particular 
emphasis on the need for developing the co-ordination between the teacher and the agricul- 
tural officer at the village level and for undertaking this common action with adults as well 
as with children, 


After giving the text of this circular, the article deals with the teaching of local geo- 
graphy and the preparation of local studies by primary school pupils. These studies are 
to be prepared individually following the suggestions in the ''Cahier de travaux pratiques' 
(work book or guide sheets), which is a type of questionnaire concerned with the com- 
munity. Questions (105 in number) are grouped under the the following headings: language, 
geography (surroundings, soil, water, vegetation), people and housing, work and farming, 
artisans and shops, means of communication and exchanges, markets, There is a short 
bibliography. 


(FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA) 


3, Fourré, Pierre, Rapport sur l'expérience d'éducation de base organisée par le Gouverne- 
ment Général de l'Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise en Oubangui-Chari, Juin-Novembre 1952, 
Paris, Centre Frangais d'Information sur 1'Education de Base, Centre National de 
Documentation Pédagogique /.1954 / . 115 p. maps, charts. No price given, 








This experiment was meant to "work out a general doctrine of fundamental education 
adapted to French Equatorial Africa, and to define the principles on which it should be 
based and the methods it should employ". It was carried out from June to October 1952 in 
the village of Boykota, and gradually extended to the surrounding area. The integration of 
the village school into the project is described in Chapter IV, 'Les techniques éducatives', 
with particular reference to the changes made in the curriculum in order to promote better 
knowledge of community problems, and to the réle played by the local school-teacher as a 
member of the fundamental education team. Other chapters of the report deal with the 
general policy of fundamental education in French Equatorial Africa, the preliminary survey 
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of the area, a step by step description of the Oubangui-Chari experiment and suggestions 
for a scheme of fundamental education at the district level. 


(KENYA) 


4. 


Kenya, Community Development Organization. 'Jeanes School' Annual report, 1950, 
pp. 30-40; Annual report, 1951, pp.21-32. Nairobi, Government Printer, 1951-52. 2s, 
each, 








The Jeanes School was formerly an Ex-Servicemen's Training Centre. Since 1951 it 
has been modified to train teachers and government officers in community development. 
Its policy is directed towards helping them in the introduction of plans for African better- 
ment by reducing ignorance and thus prejudice among leaders of African opinion, and its 
courses are planned accordingly. As the Jeanes School by itself cannot solve all problems 
at the community level, District Commissioners have been urged to organize District 
Courses for leaders on the lines followed at the School but local in scope and direction, 
making use when applicable of Jeanes' lectures notes. 


Organizationally, the Jeanes School comes under the Community Development Organ- 
ization, which is a branch of the Administration of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. 
The courses are run principally for and on behalf of the Administration, although there 
have been additional courses for the Medical, Education and Agriculture Departments. In 
all cases, emphasis is placed on the important fact that - whether they be teachers, Pro- 
bation Assistants or Court Registrars - all students have the common objective of impro- 
ving the general life of the community and translating this into positive action on comple- 
tion of their course of training. 


There was formerly a 2-year training course for lower primary teachers; 15 out of 
20 passed the Teachers! Certificate Examination in 1951, but it is stated in the 1951 Annual 
report that in future this training will be undertaken by the Education Department and 
Missions at their own institutions, and that only short refresher courses will be given to 
teachers. 


AMERICA 


(General) 














Clark, Ann Nolan, ed. Teachers! handbook for use by teachers in rural elementary 
schools, developed through the collaboration of Latin American and United States educators 
under the direction of Ann Nolan Clark. /Washington, D. C.F The Institute of Inter - 
American Affairs, Division of Education, 1953. 149 p. illus. 








; Arce, Manuel Antonio; and Gordillo, Miguel Angel. El maestro rural en la 
comunidad, Guatemala, Departamento de Educaci6én Rural, Servicio Cooperativo Inter- 
americano de Educaci6n, 1948, 164 p. (Guia de Instruccién para maestros rurales, I) 












This handbook is based on the teaching guides developed by Miss Clark and her asso- 
ciates in the various rural education programmes in which she took part on behalf of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. It is based on a preliminary Spanish edition published 
by the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Educacién in Guatemala in 1948 under the 
title El maestro rural en la comunidad, and has been designed to be adapted and translated 
to meet special national needs of Latin American teachers, Primarily written to inform 
rural teachers on elementary teaching techniques, it deals with the practice rather than 
the theory of education, The first chapter 'Getting the teacher ready to teach! lists the 
basic steps of community study, suggests one simple form of carrying out surveys of the 
school community so as to organize the classroom programme around its problems and 
needs, stresses the importance of a knowledge of sanitation, water supply and nutrition 
problems and defines in general terms the teacher's responsibilities to the community. 
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6. Latin American Regional Conference on Rural Elementary Education. Port-au-Prince 
(Haiti), 12-17 July 1954. Summary record of conference sessions. s.1. U.S. Foreign 
Operations Administration /1954 / ix, 57 p., processed. 





A short but interesting document on the technical aspects of FOA's work in Latin 
America, showing how the Institute of Inter-American Affairs works within the pattern of 
FOA, noting the stress put on rural education, and the way in which the community school 
is utilized for this type of education in various Latin American countries. 








(BOLIVIA) 
7 % Montoya Medinacely, Victor. 'Report of the 'Coipasi'' Project of fundamental education: 
1953'/"Informe del Proyecto "Coipasi'' de educaci6n fundamental: 1953', Boletin 
ns Indigenista, Vol, 14, No,1, March 1954, pp.14-25. Mexico, Instituto Indigenista Inter- 
americano, 


In 1953 the Office of the Schools of Christ established an experimental community edu- 
cation centre in Coipasi (Potosi, Bolivia) with three basic objectives: (1) to develop a com- 
munity education pilot project in the typically Indian environment of Bolivia; (2) to apply 
directly the experience acquired in the Centro Regional de Educaci6n para la América 
Latina (Patzcuaro, Mexico); and (3) to interest government officials in positive and feasible 
in methods of fundamental education. The local school was embodied in the project and its 
is teacher became a member of the work team, The plan of the project and the first achieve- 
* ments are described in this report. 


8, Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Educacién, Bolivia. Annual report 1953-54, 
/La Paz, 1954/ 74 p., illus., processed. At head of title: "SCIDE's projects: to better 
education for a better life". 





jual ee 
ital . El SCIDE informa a Bolivia. La Paz, 1954. / 40] p., illus. Also available with 
English translation, 





_. Noticias del SCIDE. Vol.I-II. La Paz, 1953 to date. Monthly. 





The Servicio has been working in Bolivia since 1944, developing a programme which 
includes school building and the supply of equipment and educational materials, but always 
mainly devoting its activities to the betterment and promotion of rural education. As stated 
ors in its Annual report 1953-54 (p.13), the Servicio's philosophy is that 'there can be no line 
of demarcation between the community work done by teachers as part of their regular pro- 
gramme and community work done under fundamental education - they both involve the 
same campesino, the same pupils, the same teachers’, A detailed account of SCIDE's 
operations with references to each project is given in the Annual report 1953-54; there is 


a more general description of its 10 years' work in El SCIDE informa a Bolivia; while the 


reader interested in new developments and current achievements of SCIDE will find them 
dealt with in the monthly Noticias. 


























' (COSTA RICA) 

hed 

2 9. Mifiano Garcia, Max H. El Proyecto-piloto de educaci6on rural en Costa Rica; investiga- 

ted cion, analisis y realizaciones sobre educacién fundamental en el area del Proyecto, San 

1 José, Ministerio de Educaci6n Publica, Misién de Asistencia Técnica de la Unesco, 1954. 
139 p. 

e This report is on a Unesco pilot project carried out in two rural areas of Costa Rica. 


The first part deals with general considerations, the preparation of the work plan, factors 
affecting the selection of the communities, the relationship between fundamental education 
and community develupment in Costa Rica, and the means used to attain the objectives. 
The second part describes the manner in which the project was started, and the achieve- 
ments over a two-year period (from August 1952 to 1954). The report includes interesting 
information on the use of the communities as vital centres for the implementation of the 
fundamental education project, and as a whole is a concrete confirmation of the wisdom of 
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the basic statement of principles of the Costa Rica experiment that ''a fundamental educa- 
tion pilot project is not and cannot be an isolated programme; it can start in a single field 
of activities but it always tends to ramify toward other fields until it embraces all the as- 
pects of [c community | / life in an integral way" (p.4). While recognizing the importance of 
material resources, the leaders of the project rightly attributed value to the human re- 
sources, and the best means of utilizing them, 


(GUATEMALA) 


Guatemala, Direccién de Educaci6én Fundamental, Plan general de trabajo. Guatemala, 
1954, 27 1., processed. No price given, 





. Nicleos escolares; informe presentado al Seminario Nacional de Proteccién a la 
Infancia, 19 a 30 de agosto de 1953. Guatemala /1953/. Various pagination, typewritten, 








The main idea behind the work plan of the Guatemalan Fundamental Education Directo- 
rate is the improvement of the status of the rural zones and the integration of their inha- 
bitants in the national life. The Directorate has two divisions: Nicleos escolares campe- 
sinos and Educaci6n de adultos, the first being the continuation, on an entirely national 
basis, of the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Educacién which had operated from 
1945 to 1950. In these schools, instruction is of a functional type and is designed to meet 
the primary needs of the rural communities included in the working area, which is divided 
into two zones - one of intensive work addressed to a limited number of communities and 
one extensive, embodying the remaining communities, The staff is composed of specialists, 
among whom there are 10 graduates from CREFAL, The need for co-ordination is em- 
phasized and a chapter of the work plan describes ways of enlisting the co-operation of 
national and international agencies and also local authorities in the development of com- 
munity education. A summary of the history of the Nuclear Schools Section and statistics 
on its various activities are given in the report Nucleos escolares., 











(HONDURAS) 


Tobias, Sor Josefina. 'Desarrollo social del nifo dentro de los factores de la comunidad 
doméstica, local y nacional con algunos principios sobre educaci6n rural' Boletin de la 
Secretaria de Educaci6n Ptblica, No, 19 enero-febrero de 1954, pp. 38-46. Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 





After a statement of the general principles governing the relationship between the com- 
munity and educational activities, the author describes the current trend toward an adjust- 
ment of the school to the needs of the community and the various projects of rural develop- 
ment undertaken in Honduras along these lines with the assistance of national and inter- 
national organizations, 


(PERU) 


Servicio Cooperativo Peruano - Norteamericano de Educaci6n, Informe sobre educaci6n 
rural, Lima, in print. 





Peru. Direccién de educaci6én primaria. Plan de acci6én de la campafia rural de 1952. 
Lima, 1952. 73 p. maps. 





. Reglamento de los nicleos escolares campesinos, aprobado por Resolucién 
Suprema No. 4702 de 19 de diciembre de 1950, Lima, 1951, 29 p. 





The programme of nuclear schools was undertaken by the Peruvian Ministry of Education 
in 1945 with the assistance of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, after the signature of 
the agreements of Arequipa and Huarisata between the Peruvian and Bolivian Governments. 
The basic element of this scheme is the community school, a concept which has roots in the 
ancient Indian community (ayllu in Peru and marca in Bolivia), The nuclear schools re- 
present one of the most important and best developed parts of the national rural campaign. 
The Informe sobre educaci6n rural will bring up to date the report published by the Servicio 
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Cooperativo in 1949 under the title Nuclear Schools, in Spanish Nucleos escolares, (re- 
viewed in an earlier issue of Education Abstracts, Vol.II, No.3, March 1950, entry 62) 
which contains an historical review of this programme from its beginnings until 1954, The 
Reglamento gives details on the purposes and organization of these schools and the Plan de 
accién is a complementary source for concrete information on the progress achieved by 
each "nucleos" and its chief activities as related to the area in which it operates. 














(UNITED STATES OF AMERICA) 
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Cook, Lloyd Allen and Cook, Elaine Forsyth. A sociological approach to education; a 
revision of community backgrounds of education, 2nd ed. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc,, 1950. 514 p. (McGraw-Hill Series in Education) $4.00. 








A textbook for college and university students on social education, and a study of ''co- 
operative procedures for working on any kind of group problem" rather than a discussion of 
current social problems, It was prepared as a revision of Community backgrounds of edu- 
cation, a textbook in educational sociology published in 1938, but while retaining the com- 
munity viewpoint it develops a more systematic theory of social change. 








The twenty chapters are grouped under the following headings: I. Viewpoint and 
approach; II, The community frame of life; III. Community, child and school; IV. Ways 
of working on school problems; V. Improving teacher education, The book represents the 
thought and experience of twenty years of concentrated effort in the field and should be 
useful to anyone working in school-community relations, 


Hamblen, Stewart B, and Page, Richmond. Improvement of living through the schools, 
/ Oneonta, New York, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education / 1951. 
69 p. $0.75. 





Olson, Clara M, and Fletcher, Norman D, Learn andlive. New York, Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, 1946. 101 p. $1.50. 





Under a grant from the Alfred Sloan Foundation, a project in applied economics was 
started in 1943, The plan, based on the belief that schools can help to improve home and 
community life, was prepared by the American Association of Teachers' Colleges. Three 
universities - Vermont, Kentucky and Florida - agreed to participate; each selected 
schools in which to conduct experiments in teaching aimed at obtaining and using better 
food, clothing and shelter. 


The need for adequate curriculum materials was soon felt, and a large number of booklets 
were therefore prepared for use with children of primary, intermediate and secondary 
grades, Several teacher training institutions, members of the American Association of 
Teachers! Colleges, also started programmes in applied economics for both in-service and 
future teachers, Community surveys were made and community representation enlisted in 
the planning and execution of the programmes in the schools. This pamphlet describes 
briefly the scope of the project and the results of an evaluation of its achievements, For 
a more detailed account readers are referred to Learn and live by Clara M. Olson and 
Norman D, Fletcher. 





Hillman, Arthur. Community organization and planning. New York, Macmillan Co., 1950. 
XVIII, 378 p. $4.00. 





A systematic compendium of the sociology of local community organization, in which the 
author attempts to treat jointly the two movements of community organization and planning. 
He draws upon wide experience in community committee work as a staff member of the 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies and the Federal Security Agency. The book is well 
documented and should prove useful to anyone working in the field of school community re- 
lations as an introduction to sociology applied in co-operative action to improve community 
life. Following each chapter is a brief bibliography, and there is an appendix listing 
available films on community organization and planning. 
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Loomis, Charles P, and Beegle, J. Allan. Rural social systems; a textbook in sociology 
and anthropology. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 873 p. (Prentice-Hall Sociology 
series) Part V. Educational groups as social systems: pp. 457-558, 








The authors of this treatise on the structure of rural society reject the traditional 
‘rural-urban! and similar classifications and substitute a ten-point continuum, The rural 
end of this series is typified by the authoritarian farm family and the urban end by the 
government bureau. The first three parts of the study deal with the family and informal 
groups, locality groups and social strata. The last three deal with religious, educational, 
political and occupational groups and service agencies. 


Along the lines of Sorokin's conception of social systems as 'meaningful interaction of 
two or more human individuals", the authors define them as ''made up of social interactions 
and the cultural factors which structure these interactions". Part V 'Educational groups 
as social systems! analyses the performance of the rural school, the relation of the school 
to other systems and to educational systems other than the school, While the importance 
of the school in the transmission of culture is often over-estimated, no social system other 
than the family is in more intimate and extended contact with more people than the school, 
Hence "we find political, religious, and family systems vying with one another for the 
control of education'', The close relation of the educational social system to locality systems 
is considered to be "often of primary importance to the satisfactory functioning of educa- 
tion''", The advantages and disadvantages of reorganizing and consolidating the rural school 
on the basis of the trade centre community instead of on that of the smaller neighbourhood 
are discussed, In view of emergence of the larger trade centre as the inevitable basic edu- 
cational "community", educators are challenged to find ways and means of replacing the 
neighbourhood facilities, ties, and values which are lost when schools are enlarged. 


This book is extremely well documented, with more than two thousand citations, and 
should prove a very useful source of reference to fundamental educators seeking to deepen 
their understanding of the educational process in the community. A glossary and two 
appendices describe the Elements of Social Systems and Rural Collectivities. 


National Educational Association, Educational Policies Commission, Strengthening com- 
munity life: schools can help. Washington, D.C., 1954, 42 p. $00.35. 








A report on the réle of the school in relation to its community, prepared by a sub- 
committee and unanimously adopted by the Educational Policies Commission on March 1954. 
It develops and illustrates the following theses: (1) "strong local communities have unique 
contributions to make to the achievement of American purposes", (2) 'In the process of 
building strong local community life citizens should become and remain self-reliant, in- 
ventive and independent individuals, self-protected against the stifling encroachment of 
statism and deadening conformity". (3) ''The local community's schools can and should be- 
come potent channels used by the people to strengthen local community life". 


Olsen, Edward G., ed. The modern community school. New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crafts Inc,, 1953, 246 p. At head of title: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education Association. 





A report prepared between 1948 and 1951 by 15 members of a Special Committee of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, a branch of the National Educa- 
tion Association, It reflects the progress made by the community approach to education in 
the United States of America in the course of the last 15 years, and an enlarged concept 
of education involving community planning and use of resources, 


Experiences in a number of community schools are discussed, particularly in relation 
to the best current practices and tested procedures. 


The book is designed for use by members of boards of education, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, citizens committees, community councils, as well as by students of education, The 
last chapter contains a useful list of reference materials (books, pamphlets, films), com- 
piled by the editor. 
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Olsen, Edward G. ed. School and community, 2nd ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc 
1954, 534 p. 


°? 





Deals with the principles and practices of the use of the school in community education. 
It differs from the earlier (1945) edition in various aspects: the contents have been re- 
vised and rearranged, and the general tone of the work indicates that the editor and the 
authors feel that the problems of community education have been identified more clearly and 
that some of the gaps between community and school are being bridged. The basic tech- 
niques of community analysis are outlined, and the means of promoting community learning 
are grouped in the following categories: community materials, resources, people, field 
trips, Surveys, school camping, work experience and community service. Numerous and 
concrete suggestions are given concerning the organization of a community resources and 
study programme. This book can be usefully consulted in conjunction with the editor's 
School and community programs. 





Orata, Pedro T, Fundamental Education in an Amerindian Community, / Lawrence , 
Kansas / Haskell Institute, U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1953. 
220 p. 





The author spent 1936-37 as Principal of the Little Wound Day School at Kyle, on the 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota, in order to assess the effectiveness of the 
school's impact on pupils and on adults of the community. The present book is a summary 
of a four-volume report made at the end of the assignment, and gives a description of staff 
organization, the development of student morale, and the enlistment of community support. 
Detailed records and transcripts of teachers' meetings, pupil-adult discussions and in- 
terviews were kept, as well as case-histories of various projects, and these are all exten- 
sively drawn upon, 


There is a short bibliography. 
Tireman, L.S. and Watson, Mary. A community school in a Spanish-speaking village. 


Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1948. 169 p., illus. Originally published 
in 1943 under the title La Comunidad. 








An account of a five-year project (1938-1942) carried out at the Nambe village school, 
New Mexico, United States of America, as reported by the directors of the school, It 
describes how the curriculum, originally planned for the children of English-speaking 
settlers, was gradually adapted to cover the main needs and interests of the community - 
land use, health and nutrition and a command of oral English. The methods of teaching are 
described in detail, with abundant documentation. The teachers struck a balance between 
free activities and formal class work and succeeded in making the school a powerful social 
agency in the community. 


Whitelaw, John B. The school and its community; a guide for the development of dynamic 
school-community relations. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. 68 p. No price 
given, 








The author describes the aims of American education today, the most important of which 
is to maintain and advance the principles of democracy. In order to carry out this res- 
ponsibility, the school needs the full support of the community where it is located. Five 
steps - to be taken gradually - are suggested to the teacher: (1) clarifying a philosophy of 
education; (2) describing the community; (3) surveying the school; (4) studying the indi- 
vidual pupils, and (5) planning the programme, As regards point (5), the following object- 
ives are indicated in order to ensure dynamic school-community relations: publicity; 

a strong school-home organization; the use of the school as a community centre; utiliza- 
tion of community resources to enrich the curriculum; a programme to promote inter- 
cultural understanding; and finally a procedure to evaluate periodically the extent to which 
the school is meeting the educational needs of the pupils in the community. 


(INDIA) 


23, 


24, 
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Derasari, R.D. and Bhojraj, Shewak. Community life in schools. Bombay, Office of the 
Educational Adviser, 1950. 25 p. 3 annas, 





This booklet is one of a series devoted to problems of basic education in India, but deals 
with ordinary as well as basic schools. Ina foreword Mr. Saiyidain, Educational Adviser 
to the Bombay Government, defines the objectives of schooling as follows: schools should 
become centres of purposeful living where children take part in congenial and worth-while 
activities, through which they can not only express their natural impulses, but also adjust 
themselves progressively to the needs and situations of life. 


The booklet gives practical advice to teachers as to how to organize these activities, 
which should be complementary to the ordinary school lessons, and concern citizenship 
education in the broadest sense, ranging from health activities to the celebration of public 
holidays organized by the school. Practical steps are described to win the co-operation of 
the public in these activities and to transform the school into a social centre of community 
life. 


India, Ministry of Education, Teachers' handbook of social education, / New Delhi, 
1952 / 137 p. (Studies in education and psychology, publication No, 2) 





This handbook is designed to provide practical guidance and background knowledge for 
field workers in 'Social education' as it is understood in India. Part I gives the historical 
and theoretical background of Indian adult education, and discusses its aims with reference 
to the present national situation; there are also chapters on the psychology of adults, and 
teaching methods and materials. Part II deals with syllabuses, the supply and training of 
teachers, and tests and examinations suitable to evaluate results. Part III treats of 
agencies and institutions which are actually or potentially concerned with adult education, 
The significance of compulsory primary schooling - contemplated at the time of writing - 
for adult education is stressed, and together with secondary schooling, is discussed as the 
most widespread agency available in the future for adult education. Schools must reorient 
their ideas and techniques so as to become more closely integrated into the life of the com- 
munity. All schools (or certain selected ones to begin with) should conduct social education 
centres as part of their work, and staff and children would co-operate by preparing and 
using simple teaching materials, perhaps in home classes which they would conduct for 
parents and relatives during vacations. Such schools would be in the closest touch with 
community and government authorities and workers, and certain selected ones might have 
a specially appointed 'community teacher' on the staff. 


The handbook includes appendices describing social education in five other countries, 
and details of organizations and their work in this field in various Indian States. 


: All India Report of Social Education for 1947-51, Delhi, 1954. 195 p. 
(Publication No, 142) 





This report deals with the progress of social education in India during the four years 
1947-51. A summary of work done by the central government, both through the Ministry 
of Education and the Army Education programme, is followed by a survey of activity under 
the State governments, which are responsible for by far the largest share of the social 
education programme, The book concludes with a chapter on non-official organizations 
and their work in the States, and a bird's-eye view of the social education scene in India 
as a whole, 


The place of primary and secondary schools in the social education programme is not 
made quite as immediately clear as ina previous publication by the Ministry (vide: 
Teachers' Handbook of Social Education above), but the present report does indicate the 
important part played by the schools, which provide buildings, equipment and staff. Field 
work in Social Education, according to the report, is done mainly by teachers, mainly 
primary school teachers, 
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In these as in other matters, there are considerable differences from State to State, 
and the report reveals the difficulties - natural at this early stage - in a programme which 
while closely tied to national aspirations and considerations, must at the same time take 
proper account of the immense range of local variation throughout India. 


, 


(PHILIPPINES) 


Laya, J.C. Little democracies (of Bataan), Manila, Inang Wika Publishing Co. 
VIII, 274 p. 


, 1951, 








z - New schools for little democracies, Manila, Inang Wika Publishing Co., 1952 
461 p. illus. =a 


The "little democracies" are purok or neighbourhood organizations, traditional in the 
Philippines, and revived after World War II. The present puroks in Bataan province are 
organized largely on the initiative of the school-teachers, They are used as the basic unit 
for community education and development. 








In the first volume, the author, who was superintendent of Public Schools of the Division 
of Bataan, describes in detail how the teacher goes about stimulating the community to 
organize itself, how she develops community service and adult education programmes, and 
bridges the gap between the school and the community by adapting the school curriculum to 
the needs of the community and by organizing the children for community service during 
off-school hours, 


The second volume, dealing with teaching procedures in the community schools, has two 
leading themes: teaching children to become effective citizens of a democracy through 
group discussion, and planning and relating school education to the community life. The 
use of devices other than book-learning is fully discussed - the use of community resources 
through community activities, field trips, community surveys, community service projects, 
etc. and also the use of individuals in the community and the use in the classroom of news- 
papers or other current materials. The planning of the school programme is considered 
to require the active participation of the pupils, parents and also the community council. 


Orata, Pedro T, Educational trends abroad, Manila, University Publishing Co., 1954. 
504 p. 10.00. 





This collection of essays - which the writer published in a weekly column bearing the 
same title in the Manila Daily Bulletin, from 1949 to 1953 - gives Filipino teachers, 
parents and others information on a number of tendencies and practices in some thirty 
major countries in the various fields of education, and suggests ways by which they may 
incorporate into their work those features which seem useful and practicable. The purpose 
of the book is entirely pragmatic. Only those features of educational systems in different 
parts of the world are described which are believed capable of contributing to the improve- 
ment of the educational system of the Philippines, 





The book deals with the basic philosophy of education, theories of learning, curriculum 
development, activity methods, audio-visual aids, as well as all fields of education, in- 
cluding fundamental and adult education, educational progress and reform since the end of 
the last world war, school and community relations, vitalizing the regular school subjects, 
technical and vocational education, higher education, the status and training of teachers, 
education of women and girls, the use of audio-visual aids, character and moral training, 
and education for living in a world community. 


The following are some of the sections in Part One: Fundamental and Adult Education: 
Unesco's Programme of Fundamental Education; The Viani Associated Project of Unesco; 
Pilot School in Fundamental Education in Patzcuaro, Mexico; The Wardha Scheme of 
Gandhi; Indian School Children Rebuild Villages; Fundamental Education of Prisoners in 
Bombay; The Antigonish Movement in Nova Scotia; Quaker Experiment in Peasant Educa- 
tion in Greece; The Laubach Method in Thailand; Training in Self-Government in Popular 
Colleges in Hungary; Burmese Monks Raise Literacy; The Mexican Cultural Mission 
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Programme; Community Colleges in the United States of America; Village Colleges in 
England; People's Colleges in Europe; The Training of Leaders for Co-operatives in 
Fundamental Education; Trends in Adult Education; Towards Universal Adult Education, 


Orata, Pedro T. 'The Evaluation of Community School Programs', Philippine Association 
of School Superintendents Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. III, No.4, June 1954, 64 p. 





This monograph concludes a series (started in September 1952) on the Philippine com- 
munity school - its history and development, curriculum development, gearing the com- 
munity school to the programme of economic development, home economics in the com- 
munity school, the problem of language of instruction, enriching the curriculum of the 
community school etc. It summarizes the main features of community school evaluation 
in various countries, particularly where conditions and problems are similar to those of 
the Philippines, and discusses: (1) techniques and procedures of evaluation; (2) the sub- 
stance to be evaluated; (3) making quantitative comparisons; (4) examples of evaluation in 
different countries; and (5) what we (in the Philippines) may learn from abroad, 


The techniques and procedures of evaluation suggested include the following steps: 
first, initial survey of conditions and needs of a particular community - the school com- 
munity; second, identification and definition of objectives of the community school; third, 
determination of indices or indicators of progress towards objectives; fourth, construc- 
tion and refinement of evaluation techniques and instruments of evaluation; fifth, applica- 
tion of such techniques and instruments to specific situations in the school and community; 
sixth, planning and carrying out appropriate remedial and follow-up measures, with sub- 
sequent evaluation of such measures; and seventh, reporting the findings to all concerned, 
including the public, the pupils, and the educational profession, 


Philippines. Bureau of Public Schools. The community schools of the Philippines, 
Manila, 1952. 75 p. illus. 





This pamphlet gives an overall view of the community school movement in the 
Philippines, traces its historical development, sets forth the underlying principles, 
explains how the programmes are organized, and the methods and techniques used, and 
gives an account of the community schools in the various Divisions and their achievements, 


, Evaluating the Iloilo Community School Program. Manila, Bureau of 
Printing, 1954. 126 p. 





An attempt to assess the results of the Iloilo community school programme, started in 
1949 in one of the fifty school divisions of the Philippines by a committee of six heads of 
divisions of the Central Office of the Bureau of Public Schools, who considered the different 
phases of the programme, including: 


(1) Classroom instruction on different levels - the achievements, responsiveness and 
attitudes of children and teachers, showing where the programme has succeeded or failed 
in functional citizenship education, 


(2) Have the present curricula affected the life of the children and the life activities of 
parents and the community in certain specific aspects of citizenship as a whole? Have 
these curricula permitted the inflow of desirable practices and social standards of the 
community to strengthen school work? 


(3) Is the school programme of industrial, agricultural and other vocational courses so 
planned and carried out as to prepare the children to meet economic problems and needs of 
their communities? Are the present economic and vocational projects of the schools con- 
tributing to the improvement of living conditions of the citizens ? 


(4) What has been the effect of the use of the vernacular on the various levels of in- 
struction in the different school and community activities for citizenship education? 
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(5) To what extent has fundamental and adult education been carried out in the division 
through the objectives and techniques of the community school for the building of better 
citizenry? 


In the main, the answers to these questions are positive in showing ''the highly functional 
value of the Iloilo programme as an agency of improving the lives of the people in the com- 
munities from the standpoint of educational enlightenment". As a result of the findings of 
the study, there is now a universal interest in the community school. Also, in many school 
divisions instruction is now being given in the vernacular in the first two grades of the 
elementary school, The Community School Training Centre which the Philippines Govern- 
ment established in Bayambang with assistance from Unesco has been designed to prepare 
teachers and other leaders of the community school. 


Philippines. Bureau of Public Schools. Materials on the school and community. Manila, 
/1951/ various pagination, processed. 





A collection of memoranda on community school procedures and activities, circulated 
by the Bureau of Public Schools to its Division Superintendents from 1949 to 1951. The 
subjects covered range from the organization and operation of the community-centred 
schools to food production campaigns in the communities, the use of school premises for 
community activities, pre-vocational and vocational instruction in the public schools, the 
organization of teaching units, parent-teacher activities and teachers! courses in adult 
education, There are suggestions to teachers and school authorities for the organizing of 
community education programmes and for adapting the school curriculum to the needs of 
the community. 


. Unesco National Commission, The Philippine community school training center 
at Bayambang; a joint project of Unesco and the Philippines, by Florencio Fresnoza ... 


with the Annual Report of the Chief of the Unesco Technical Assistance Mission to the 
































Philippines, by Harry A. Little. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1954. 51 p. illus., no 
price given, 


This is the first record of the Bayambang training centre, set up by the Government of 
the Philippines with the assistance of a team of international specialists provided by Unesco 
under the Technical Assistance scheme, The centre, opened in July 1953, is a pilot project 
in "the utilization of the schools as a direct and effective means of improving home and 
community life" in one province of the Republic of Philippines - Pangasinan, In this 
pamphlet, Mr. Florencio Fresnoza, field director of the centre, describes the develop- 
ments leading to the signing of an agreement between the Government of the Philippines 
and Unesco, the sending by the latter of a team of five specialists, progress made during 
the first two years and objectives immediately ahead. Foremost in the objectives of the 
centre is the training of teachers and other leaders in community education, The project 


also aims at developing methods and techniques - including the preparation of appropriate 
materials - for school and community education and at improving the effective co-operation 
of various governments and private agencies in its establishment and in its continuous 
activities, seminars, workshovs demonstration projects etc. It works closely with the 


Pangasinan Norma! School, the Bayambang High School and the Bayambang Central 
School (elementary). 


Appended is the annual report of the Chief of Unesco Mission, Mr. Harry A. Little, 
who describes the work of the mission. 


. . Six community schools of the Philippines; a descriptive account of the 
community schools developed by the Bureau of Public Schools in six various types of com- 














munities. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1954. 130 p., illus. No price given. 





The Philippine community school bulletin (formerly adult education in action), Vol.I- , 
1947 to date. Manila, Bureau of Public Schools, Adult Education Division, Bi-monthly, 





The monograph published by the Philippine Unesco National Commission is divided into 
two parts. Part I contains a summary account of the community schools of the Philippines, 
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a programme launched by the Bureau of Public Schools five years ago, and carried out 
firstly on an experimental basis. It has now developed into an on-going concern, It enun- 
ciates the following principles: the community school should operate as an educational 
centre for adults, it should utilize community resources to invigorate the conventional pro- 
gramme, it should centre its curriculum on a study of community structure, processes and 
problems, it should improve the community through participation in its activities, it should 
lead in co-ordinating the educative efforts of the community; the curriculum core should be 
built around the major processes and problems of human living; definite leadership should 
be exercised for the planned co-operative improvement of group living in the community; 
children and adults should be enlisted in co-operative group projects of common interest 
and mutual concern. Methods and approaches of the Philippines community school and the 
qualities and competencies required of teachers are then described. 


The second part deals with six community schools (San Esteban, Aguining, Bulasa, 
Malinta, Mataragan and Calinog) that have worked under different environmental conditions 
and have been deliberately chosen to present examples of the different ways in which 
schools can foster community education, 


The reader interested in more detailed studies and in keeping himself acquainted with 


the developments of the community school will find a considerable wealth of information in 
the Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Public Schools, 


AUSTRALASIA 


(NEW ZEALAND) 


Campbell, A.E. The Feilding Community Centre. Wellington, New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, 1945. 79 p. (Educational Research Series No, 21) 4s. 6d. 





The author gives an account of the origins, rural setting, activities and staff of this 
centre - which was founded in 1938 with State and local aid - besides devoting a final 
chapter on some suggestions for the future including some generalizations on the functioning 
and staffing of community centres. 


While the main activities of the centre are with adults and children, an interesting 
feature of its origin and operation is its close relation to the local Agricultural High School, 
the directors of the centre being members of the staff of this school. By teaching in both 
school and centre the director and his wife helped develop the feeling that membership of 
the latter was a natural sequel to schooling. Both primary and high school groups used the 
centre for extra-curricular activities. 


A pre-war publication by the director of this centre H,C,D, Somerset (Littledene; a 
New Zealand rural community, Wellington, New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 
1938. 102 p, (Educational Research Series No.5)) should be consulted along with the study 
abstracted above. This gives a sociological picture of the growth and composition of a 
New Zealand rural community with particular attention given to the use of leisure, adult 
education activities and the réle of the school in the community. 





Parkyn, George W. The consolidation of rural schools. Wellington, New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, 1952. 151 p. (Educational Research Series No,32) 18s. 6d. 





The purpose of this study is to ascertain the values of centralized or "consolidated" rural 
schools as contrasted with small rural schools. In the introductory chapter, the author, 
who is Research Officer of the New Zealand Council for Educational Research, reviews the 
history of rural education in New Zealand, describes the types of consolidation and sums up 
the evidence bearing on the question whether country children will receive a better education 
in larger central schools than in small local schools, Chapter Two, 'The school and its 
children', deals with the scope of the curriculum, the organization of classroom work, the 
classification of pupils, various aspects of children's activities, and the different effects of 
consolidated and small rural school on the learning achievements, social life and 
health of the child, 
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The varying modes of relationships between the school and its environment are discussed 
inChapter Three, 'The school and its community’. The closing of village schools has, it 
is stated, had little direct effect upon the associational life of their localities, although the 
teacher ''as one who has always taken part in the organized activities of his community, is 
greatly missed when a school is closed", The relationship between community and conso- 
lidated schools, between the pupils and the community, and between the parents and the 
school are reviewed, Chapter Five, 'The school and its teachers', discusses professional 
skills, knowledge of children, the headmaster and his staff, living conditions, promotion, 
efficiency of teachers, etc. 


The last chapter gives the recommendations based on the survey. These include: 
No.1 "In general the local country school should be retained for children at the primary 
stage'(Infants to Standard 4 inclusive), No.2 "Where it is not possible to retain a local 
primary school, the children should be conveyed to the most suitable neighbouring small 
school", No.4 "Consolidated schools should be placed only in settlements that themselves 
can have an effective community life and that are centres, at least potentially, of a wider 
community embracing the surrounding districts’, No.5 'In larger townships the consoli- 
dated intermediate and secondary departments of district high schools should be separated 
from the primary departments". No,6 "The primary departments of large consolidated 
schools should gradually be disestablished whenever the population of the contributory 
districts will permit the reopening of local schools large enough to be reasonably stable". 


(PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA) 


36, Papua and New Guinea. Department of Education. A survey of 4 Area Education Centres, 
/ Port Moresby, 1954/51. processed, 





The Department of Education of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea has established 
on an experimental basis four Area Education Centres. The principles on which such 
Centres are developed are: 


1. That the activities should be directed to and in accord with the needs and the aspirations 
of the people concerned; 


2. That, to ensure this, the area should be clearly defined, and have a common language 
and culture; 


3. That the people themselves whom the Centre is intended to serve should participate 
fully in its administration, assuming a large share of the responsibility for it. 


In other words, such centres, to be successful, should be designed to become focal 
points of general community development sponsored by the people themselves under outside 
guidance, 


The success of the experiment so far (no centre is more than 18 months old) has varied 
between the centres, depending largely on the readiness of the area concerned to co-ope- 
rate - a readiness determined by felt need, outside contacts etc. The education projects 
are determined by the needs and resources of the local communities but in general they 
provide facilities, educational in the widest sense, for both adults and children, and 
operate in the interests of the whole community. 


EUROPE 
(UNITED KINGDOM) 


37, Allen, Arthur B. Rural education, London, Allman & Son Ltd., 1950. 2 V. (Vol.I: 
7s, 6d.; Vol.Il: 6s. 6d.) 





This work is published in two volumes. Volumel: The village schoolmaster, dealing 
with the philosophy of the schoolmaster who comes to a village for the first time, and the 
reactions of the village pi ._ple to him; and Farm and field, which outlines the type of 
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background education found necessary and attractive inside school. Volume II: The country 
school, dealing with the academic and practical curriculum following the principles ennu- 
merated in Farm and field, It describes the working programme of a particular country 
school in Oxfordshire (the Endowed School at Great Haseley) and shows in detail how the 
curriculum was made to fit local conditions and needs. 





The successful attempt to make school the focal point of village life is vividly featured, 
The Chapters are: I, the village and its history. II, the school and its history. III. the 
problem of staffing. IV. the curriculum, V. visual education, VI. the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the Ministry of Information, VII. the school as a cultural centre in the village, 
VIII. the craft centre in the village. IX. the school garden, X, the country child. 

There are three appendices on visual aids. 


Cousin, Bernard, The community and the school; or the harnessing of the cultural forces 


of the community to the service of education (a plan for linking the community and the 
school to promote training in democracy), Ely, Cambridgeshire, W. Jefferson & Son Ltd,, 


1945. 147p. 4s. 6d, 














This book was written for ''the man in the street" with the purpose of promoting the 
closest possible contact between the community and the school, The first and second 
chapters describe the experiment conducted by the author in Ely in 1941 as an evacuated 
schoolmaster, The third chapter describes a synthesis of the C,S, M,. (Community School 
Movements) experiment and suggests an outline constitution and programme of activities, 
showing how the staffs of the schools, local education authorities, representatives of clergy 
and of various social organizations, and the general public can work together. The re- 
maining chapters (IV to VII) deal with various aspects and implications of C,S, M, and 
attempt to show how the parallel views of leading educationists can be made to fit in with 
the conception of it. 


Richmond, Kenneth. The rural school; its problems and prospects. London, Alvin 
Redman Ltd., 1953. 208 p. 10s. 6d. 





In the author's opinion, the differences between the town and country school are so deep- 
rooted that no good purpose is served by thinking that the two partake of the same charac- 
ter; the failure to acknowledge this has resulted in policies which have effectively pre- 
vented the country school from developing its appropriate idiom, The place of the rural 
school in society and the various aspects of rural education are discussed at large in both 
their sociological and educational context. Severe criticisms of the present policies and 
practices in rural education are made by the writer, who feels that the rural problem ad- 
mits of no solution unless we are prepared to accord its special consideration, He con- 
cludes that the reforms which have so often been started could be effected if only the quality 
of the teaching were improved and the school given more opportunities of developing good 
human relationships with its neighbourhood, 


MIDDLE EAST 


(EGYPT) 


40, 


Ammar, Abbas. Reorganization of the Egyptian village on the basis of regional decentral- 


ization, Sirs-el-Layyan, Menoufia, Arab States Fundamental Education Centre, 1954. 


25 p. Also published in Arabic. 





The author of this booklet, Mr. Ammar, was the first director of the Arab States Funda- 
mental Education Centre in Sirs-el-Layyan, Egypt, and former Minister of Education and 
Social Affairs, He here presents a detailed plan for the reorganization of Egyptian village 
life. 


The trend of the new régime in Egypt is from centralization to regional decentralization, 
by which local authorities will be entrusted to take concrete steps relating to the welfare 
of the community without referring for decision to government departments in the capital. 
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According to the plan, the inhabitants of the village, meeting at a general assembly, 
elect a local village council, considered as the key to the proposed new village government, 
to serve as a point of contact between the village and the outside world, and designed to 
replace the former government official (OMDA) and the Council of the Elders. 


The improvement of community life should be based on Village Community Centres, to 
be set up in each village. Among their main activities, the author lists: adult education 
and the fight against illiteracy, in close co-operation with the village school; social assist- 
ance to the destitute; supervision of the co-operative society by the technicians of the 
Centre; agricultural extension work; public health work, to be carried out by a staff 
physician, who is to be a resident and devote his full time to village work. 





It is suggested that at first the Government will have to appoint a number of specialists 
for the guidance and the assistance of the villagers, but they will gradually relinquish many 
of their duties to the inhabitants and confine themselves to giving advice on problems about 
which they are consulted, 


Additional personnel is to be provided by university students, living in student camps 
during the summer months. The author also suggests that further help can be obtained by 
the organization of labour camps for village youth, designed to use their long leisure time 
in a constructive manner, 


Expenses are to be met mostly by local taxes, but also by government subventions dis- 
tributed through Regional Control Departments, 


